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Patrons and Founders: For those who wish to make a still larger contribution 
to the Society’s work, these classes are open at $1000 and $5000, respectively. 

It is to be remembered that membership in a scientific society means more 
than merely a subscription to its publications. The work must be carried on 
largely through the income from membership fees. Therefore members, old 
and new, are urged to make their membership class as high as they feel they 
can. If a comparatively small proportion of the present members went one 
class higher, the money available for research would be more than doubled. 
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Notice of Annual Meeting of the Voting Members 


of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., will be held at the office of the 
Society, 880 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1A, Borough of Manhattan, City of 
New York, on Tuesday, January 31, 1950, at 4:00 o’clock in the 
afternoon, for the election of five Trustees and for the transaction of 
such other business as may properly come before the meeting. 


Lydia W. Allison, Secretary 


Medical Section 


The Medical Section of the American Society for Psychical 
Research in the second year of its formal affiliation with the Society 
held six lecture meetings for members in 1949. Speakers and their 
topics were: 


January 27th, “Telepathic Functioning: Further Observations and 
Possible Implications,” Montague Ullman, M.D. 


March 10th, “Complementary Neuroses: A Study in Telepathy and 
the Parent-Child Relationship,” Jan Ehrenwald, M.D. 





> 
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April 7th, “Experiences of Telepathy as Forms of Archaic Function- 
ing,” Joost A. M. Meerlo, M.D. 

May Sth, “Precognition in Dreams?” Jan Ehrenwald, M.D. 

June 2nd, Short talks were given by Drs. Jule Eisenbud, Yela 
Lowenfeld, and Montague Ullman. 

October 26th, “Serial Telepathic Incidents in Analysis,” Jan Ehren- 
wald, M.D. 


December Ist, “Ideological Concepts in Parapsychology,” Montague 
Ullman, M.D. 


Visit of Dr. D. J. West 


Dr. D. J. West, Research Officer of the Society for Psychical 
Research in London, visited New York and the Parapsychology 
Laboratory at Duke University in the early autumn. The purpose of 
his visit was to exchange information on current developments in 
psychical research in England and the United States and to discuss 
the most promising lines for future work. 

Dr. West’s general ideas as to the most fruitful course to follow 
in the immediate future are familiar to our members from his article 
“Future Research” in the October 1949 number of this JouRNAL. 
This article suggests a variety of activities, enabling every member 
to take an active part in the vast amount of work that lies ahead. 

A special effort was made to provide opportunities for active 
research workers in our Society to confer with Dr. West during 
the short period that he was available, but it was regrettable that 
owing to the early season when many members were still absent from 
the city, it did not seem practical to arrange a general meeting at 
our rooms. 

A closer and more personal association between psychical re- 
searchers here and abroad has the obvious advantage of being mutually 
stimulating and productive of improved research methods, and it is 
hoped that Dr. West will repeat his visit in the not distant future. 





Psychical Research and Personality 


PROFESSOR GARDNER MURPHY 


Presidential Address delivered at a General Meeting of the Society 
on June 8, 1949! 


I cannot tell you how deeply grateful I am for the privilege of being 
here, and of this more intimate association with the work of the 
Society for Psychical Research, which has always meant so much to 
me. I should like to use the opportunity which this occasion offers me 
to share with you some thoughts about the relation between the study 
of personality and the inquiries with which we in psychical research 
are concerned, in the hope that each may illuminate the other. 

The term “personality” is used in two senses. In Mr. Tyrrell’s 
stimulating volume, The Personality of Man,? our chief concern is 
with personality considered generically ; that is, with those attributes 
which belong to personality as such, and not simply to certain indi- 
vidual persons here and there. On the other hand, the term personality 
is also used to mean individuality : to denote not the property of being 
a person as such, but the distinctive properties by which one person 
is differentiated from another. In the feeling that both uses of the 
term are warranted, we shall try to relate psychical research to per- 
sonality in general, and also to individuality, as expressed in specific 
paranormal gifts which belong to some individuals and not to others. 


I 


We must still begin, I believe, with Frederic Myers’s? conception 
that every personality is an integration of which only a limited portion 
appears at the conscious level. Personality is a system of energies 
which may throw up to its surface certain visible forms—specific 
cravings, or images or thoughts—but which is not in essence con- 
tained by the boundaries of explicit consciousness. 


It is doubtful, of course, whether Myers’s original conception of a 
rather sharp line of demarcation between supraliminal and subliminal 
can today be maintained. It has appeared more and more that per- 
sonality is a matter of shadings or gradations, not only with respect to 
consciousness or degree of organization, but with respect to almost 
every aspect of its being. From this point of view we should have to 

1 By kind permission of the Society for Psychical Research, London, Dr. 


Murphy’s “Presidential Address” is here reprinted from Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 
XLIX, 1949, pp. 1-15. 


2 Pelican Books, 1947. 
3 Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, 1903. 
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say that supraliminal and subliminal processes appear to be essentially 
alike in most respects. There is, nevertheless, one basic sense in which 
Myers’s conception has been vindicated by recent research, namely 
through the evidence that the conscious portion of our make-up may 
forcibly inhibit the operation of subliminal activities, including the 
operation of those paranormal powers with which psychical research 
is concerned. Of course it is not necessarily true that the subliminal 
has powers which the conscious can never realize. Yet the fact remains 
that for most people living in a civilization like ours, conscious intelli- 
gence is pretty well saturated with fears or resistances relating to the 
paranormal in general or to the paranormal in specific forms, and 
that this resistance may operate to make the subliminal less effective 
in the realization of its paranormal powers than it can become when 
such conscious control is removed. It would appear that the facili- 
tating effect which dreams, hypnosis, sensory and motor automatisms, 
as well as states of “trance, possession, and ecstasy,” seem to have 
in liberating the paranormal, may lie largely in the freedom from 
inhibiting conscious factors. Though the lower degree of effectiveness 
of the supraliminal in paranormal processes may lie in its preoccu- 
pation with the immediate physical environment, rather than through 
any intrinsic incompatibility between consciousness as such and the 
paranormal as such, the modern view would be similar to that of 
Myers in regarding the subliminal of all human beings as endowed 
with paranormal powers with which one ordinarily has scant com- 
merce at the conscious level. 

But we need a sharper clarification of the way in which subliminal 
processes are set free. A convenient example is the Groningen ex- 
periment in telepathy.' A young student of dentistry, blindfolded, in 
a black cage in a lower room of the university psychology laboratory, 
received telepathic impressions from experimenters in a darkened 
room just above him, tapping out with his finger the specific points on 
a board which had been chosen by lot by the experimenters above. 
The feature of this experiment that I would stress is that the man 
had fallen into a semi-trance condition, a dissociated or abstracted 
state, and that this state of withdrawal from active preoccupation 
with the outer world seemed to afford the basis for his telepathic 
powers. It was, so to speak, the dissociability of this man’s "person- 
ality, the openness of his subliminal to impressions from the experi- 
menters, that made him so good a subject. 

One is tempted here to use a hypothesis which has passed already 
through many schematizations and which I will offer in a form sug- 

ts in Telepathy Performed in the Psychological Institute 


iversity of Groningen,” Compte-Rendu du Premier Congrés Interna- 
s Recherches Psychiques, 1922, pp. 396-408. 
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gested by Warcollier.! In this view we are concerned with subliminal 
operations not only on the part of the percipient, but also on the part 
of the agent. The hypothesis is that the agent’s conscious desire to 
transmit impressions activates a subliminal operation within him 
which causes a subliminal response in the percipient, and is then able 
to relay the content of the message to the conscious level of the per- 
cipient’s mind. In point of fact, Mrs. Sidgwick’s suggestion in 1923 
about the reciprocity, the two-way action involved in telepathy, 1s 
compatible with this view; she writes: “... I think the kind of 
union of minds, the thinking and feeling together, here shown may be 
regarded as the type or norm of telepathic communication to which 
all other cases conform in varying degrees.”” 

We would then have the hypothesis that all human personalities 
are capable of paranormal processes in so far as there is freedom 
from conscious preoccupation with the immediate sensory world, and 
in so far as there is some sort of reciprocity between the deep-level 
operation of two individuals. 


II 


Now let us face the question: is it true that a// human beings have 
paranormal powers? When we speak of hunting for a “good subject,” 
the suggestion is offered that paranormal power is a special gift, like 
absolute pitch. Is this the case, or is it in some degree the gift of all 
human beings? I confess that over the years I have wavered back and 
forth between these alternatives: and have been very unsure how to 
answer the practical research question: Is it worth while to set up 
experiments for Tom, Dick, and Harry, or should we confine our 
experiments to the gifted Tom, and leave Dick and Harry out? But 
it seems to me that after these years of uncertainty the evidence has 
finally driven us directly into the view that we are concerned with 
generic, and not simply with individual gifts. Much depends upon the 
subtlety of the method, and the devices that we use for reinforcing 
and bringing to maximal expression whatever primitive and _ half- 
choked functions may be waiting for our detection and cultivation. 
3ut many mass experiments have given positive results. In the Pratt- 
W oodruff* experiment of 1939, a large number of subjects took part 
in a well-controlled experiment involving “screened touch matching,” 


1 Experimental Telepathy, 1938. 

2“Phantasms of the Living. An Examination and Analysis of Cases of Telepa- 
thy between Living Persons Printed in the ‘Journal’ of the Society for Psychical 
Research since the Publication of the Book ‘Phantasms of the Living,’ by 
Gurney, Myers, and Podmore, in 1886,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 33, 1922-3, pp. 23- 
429 (quotation is from p. 419). 

3 “Size of Stimulus Symbols in Extra-Sensory Perception,” Journal of Para- 
psychology, Vol. 3, 1939, pp. 121-58. 
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with no part of the observation dependent upon what any one ex- 
perimenter did or reported. Each subject had to match cards against 
targets placed on the other side of the screen from himself. Material 
was locked away after each session in boxes to which only the ex- 
perimenters had keys, and the data were doubly checked. In this 
investigation, as in others before and since, the effect is clearly a 
collective effect, and not dependent upon the performance of a few 
individuals. 

It may, of course, be urged that a number of other mass experiments 
have given negative results, but this I think misconceives the statis- 
tical issue. The critical ratio of 5 which was obtained by Pratt and 
Woodruff should not be expected to occur even a single time among 
all the large-scale ESP experiments ever performed. It is possible 
either to get or not to get a particular group phenomenon depending 
on the method used. For example, in public health research one may 
find evidence of vitamin D deficiency in a given North American 
urban group, or not find it, depending upon the adequacy of one’s 
technique: but if a competent investigation finds the deficiency ap- 
pearing generically in a New York population, it 1s not a sufficient 
answer to show that others working with other essentially similar 
populations but with a different method, have not found it. It may be 
true that something happened in a group of human beings at Duke 
University which could not happen in other groups of human beings 
elsewhere, but it seems more natural to believe that there was some- 
thing important about the method. The Pratt-Woodruff experiment 
does not stand alone. Whately Carington' repeatedly found mass 
effects. In the studies conducted at Stanford by Charles Stuart? and 
analyzed by Betty Humphrey,’ mass effects were found, and there are 
many other examples. But I should be willing if necessary to rest my 
case for mass effects on the Pratt-Woodruff investigation. 


III 
We turn to the individualized aspects of such data, that is, to the 
problem of individual predispositions to the paranormal which may 
differentiate one personality from another. In Charles Stuart’s* meth- 


1“Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings, IV,” Proc. S.P.R., 

Vol. 47, 1944, pp. 158-228 

A Classroom FSP Experiment with the Free Response Method,” Journal 

‘arapsycholoay, Vol. 9, 1945, pp. 92-105; “An ESP Experiment with En- 
id., Vol. 9, 1945, pp. 278-95; “GESP Experiments with the 
d,” thid., Vol. 10, 1946, pp. 21-35, and “A Second Class- 

riment with the Free Response Method,” sbtd., Vol. 11, 1947, pp. 


“SP as Related to Form of Response Drawings: I. Clairvoy- 
" Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 10, 1946, pp. 78-106, and 
Related to Form of Response Drawings: II. GESP Ex- 
periments,” th: Vol. 10, 1946, pp. 181-96. 

footnote 2 above 


ance I xperimer 


“Success SP as 
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od of testing for clairvoyance a picture was placed in a large opaque 
envelope; to the outside of the envelope was clipped a drawing sheet 
upon which the experimental subject drew his guess as to the picture 
within. The positive results came en masse from subjects who were 
shown on the basis of the Elkisch drawing test! to be people prone 
to make expansive drawings. And people who were prone to com- 
pressive drawings tended to miss the targets to a significant degree. 
Humphrey? has suggested that those who are expansive in the draw- 
ing test are people who reach boldly and vigorously for a challenging 
hidden target; they are capable of overcoming the obstacles and 
asserting themselves successfully in this task. The compressives not 
only fail, but overshoot the mark in their failure. Six different cycles 
of clairvoyance tests yielded these same trends. We have, then, a 
meaningful relation between personality attributes and paranormal 
performance. 


The Schmeidler? experiments appear to warrant the same general 
conclusions. Her investigations at Harvard between 1942 and 1945 
and continued in New York indicate that subjects calling ESP cards, 
prepared by random numbers and placed in concealment, can make 
paranormal contacts with the material in a manner related to their 
attitude to the task. Those subjects who believed it possible to suc- 
ceed in such a task, gave a significant positive deviation, while sub- 
jects who excluded this possibility yielded a significantly below- 
chance score. The former group, the “sheep,” in some sense know 
where the stars, circles, and so on actually are; but the second group, 
the “goats,”” must also know where they are, because they cannot con- 
sistently miss them wnless they know where they are. This latter 
process, sometimes called “negative perception,” has been well dem- 
onstrated by Bruner and Postman‘ in the ordinary, normal process of 
sense-perception. Such studies suggest that a complex subliminal 
process of feeling one’s way toward the target is going on, and that 
other subliminal processes operate to prevent the contact with the 
target from appearing at the conscious level. The distribution of 
scores makes it clear that this is a mass effect, not an effect due to 
a few individuals. 


1“Children’s Drawings in a Projective Technique,” Psychol. Monogr., Vol. 
58, 1945, pp. 1-31. 

2See footnote 3, p. 6. Refer also to “Some Personality Characteristics 
Related to ESP Performance,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 10, 1946, pp. 
269-89, and “The Relation of ESP to Mode of Drawing,” ibid., Vol. 13, 1949, 
pp. 31-47. 

3 “Predicting Good and Bad Scores in a Clairvoyance Experiment: A Pre- 
liminary Report,” Journat, A.S.P.R., Vol. 37, 1943, pp. 103-10, and “Predicting 
Good and Bad Scores in a Clairvoyance Experiment: A Final Report,” tbid., 
Vol. 37, 1943, pp. 210-21. 

4 Bruner, J. S., and Postman, L., “Emotional Selectivity in Perception and 
Reaction,” J. Personality, Vol. 16, 1947, pp. 69-77. 
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So far, the Humphrey and Schmeidler approaches are identical ; in 
so far as attitude reflects personality, personality counts in para- 
normal performance. Yet this did not seem to Schmeidler to be a 
sufficient clarification of the problem. It was certainly not true that 
all believers could be counted upon to score above chance nor was it 
possible from the data, as so far described, to make clear how indi- 
vidual personalities are operating. As an experienced clinical worker 
with the Rorschach ink-blot method, Schmeidler determined to do 
systematic Rorschach analyses of those taking part in her current 
group experiments. Administering the Rorschach test in group form, 
and scoring it by Ruth Munroe’s method! to indicate good or poor 
social adjustment, she was able to show that well-adjusted sheep can 
be differentiated in their paranormal performances; likewise, well- 
adjusted and poorly-adjusted goats. The data thus yield four 
groups, which score in the following manner: 1. Well-adjusted sheep 
score significantly high. 2. Poorly-adjusted sheep score about at the 
chance level. 3. Poorly-adjusted goats likewise score at about the 
chance level. 4. Well-adjusted goats score significantly below chance. 
It is, she remarks, just as if each of the well-adjusted groups suc- 
ceeded in doing what it wanted to do—the sheep to score above, the 
goats to score below chance.? The two poorly-adjusted groups, how- 
ever, manage only to stumble and fall, being bogged down apparently 
by their own intrapsychic conflicts, so that the sheep cannot score 
high, and the goats cannot score low.3 


This result was altogether “too good”; and naturally she felt that 
the experiment should be repeated. Two large-scale repetitions have 
been made by Schmeidler herself, with results in the same general 
direction; and now Mrs. Adeline Roberts, another Rorschach worker, 
has independently obtained corroborative results with a fresh set of 
Rorschach data. This, of course, is not the same as to say that similar 
results can be obtained by everyone with every group. It is enough, 
however, to indicate that the data are not entirely dependent on the 
Schmeidler procedure alone. 


We might summarize the results so far by saying that individual 
needs, or purposes, bear a direct relation to paranormal cognition ; 
and at the same time evidence that individual subliminal activities 

1“The Inspection Technique: A method of rapid evaluation of the Rorschach 
protocol,” Rorschach Research Exchange, Vol. 8, 1944, pp. 46-70, and “Predic- 
tion of the Adjustment and Academic Performance of College Students by a 
Modification of the Rorschach Method,” Applied Psychology Monographs, No. 
7, Sept. 1945, pp. 104 

2 The goats, of course, if well-informed and rational would aim at the chance 
level, not below it. In trying to avoid positive scores, they overdo it and miss 
too many targets 


3“Rorschach Variables in Relation to ESP Scores,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 
41, 1947, pp. 35-64 
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operate to set free or to inhibit such processes. Perhaps we should 
say, as Hugh Woodworth! did, that there is continuous “blocking 
and unblocking”; a process by which the extension of ourselves in 
the direction of the target is throttled and constrained, and likewise 
a process by which the constraint is sometimes removed. 


From this standpoint there arises the question: Assuming that we 
are all motivated to reach a given target, are some of us more free 
than are others to unblock, i.¢., to remove these local blockages which 
seem to blunt our paranormal capacities? For example, are some of 
us more free from censorship, more ready to make contact with any- 
thing and everything which is out there waiting to make its mark 
upon us? And are some of us by inheritance or by training more 
loosely put together, more easily induced to fall into states of dis- 
sociation than others? The more easily dissociated individuals might 
be freer of blockages, simply dropping off the offending baggage. 
This carries us back to emphasis upon devices which make it possible 
for sensory processes, as in crystal vision, to externalize images which 
have been subliminally received, or to carry into overt motor expres- 
sion, such as automatic writing, the words or other symbols which 
have failed of an outlet. Assuming that there exists in the subliminal 
a paranormally perceived reality, we may sav that an automatism is 
effective in accordance with its degree of removal from contact with 
the conscious system of ideas. There are large individual differences 
in capacity for such automatisms. There is, of course, no special virtue 
in automatisms as such, and many of them are devoid of all discern- 
ible traces of the paranormal; yet if once we have evidence that the 
paranormal is struggling to express itself, we may perhaps help it 
on its way through the cultivation of automatisms. 

Sensory automatisms are rather easy to cultivate. And if the present 
approach is sound, it is possible that normal everyday perception is in 
some degree—now more, now less—affected by paranormal processes 
operating through sensory automatisms, and that we might learn io 
detect their effect. Thus a number of spontaneous cases of telepathy 
suggest that the vehicle of their expression is the restructuring of 
present external stimuli. Rorschach plates and other indistinct mate- 
rial as used in the “projective tests” of personality, by permitting large 
individual differences in the form of perceptual! organization, allow 
personality trends to influence cognitive structuring. Just so, perhaps 
certain spontaneous cases function essentially as projective tests. In a 
recent case, the end result of a death compact between two men took 
the form of the survivor’s noting, in a restaurant, a face which start- 
lingly resembled that of his friend. His friend, with whom he had 


1 “Further Consideration of Multiple-Blocking and Unblocking in Normal 
Subjects.” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 37, 1943, pp. 119-33. 
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long been out of touch, had in fact just died. The stranger’s face 
encountered in the restaurant had for the moment been transformed; 
had been built up to resemble, one might say, a death mask of the 
distant dying individual.! 

You will recall in Phantasms of the Living? and in other collections, 
a number of cases of this type. Our hypothesis would take the follow- 
ing form: Other things being equal, those who are prone to sensory 
automatisms are thereby prone to the distortion of their ordinary 
sense perceptions through contamination by paranormal impressions. 
Likewise, since automatic writing and other motor automatisms have 
in general the same releasing functions, those most prone to such 
motor automatisms would, other things being equal, be most likely 
to show an admixture of the paranormal with their other motor 
activities. 

If this makes sense, it may be worth while, in the study of extra- 
sensory phenomena, to do some preliminary tests upon the proneness 
of each subject to automatisms, both sensory and motor. As a reason 
for believing that this is worth while, I would emphasize that in the 
cross-correspondence group, and in other sensitives studied by the 
S.P.R., there is abundant evidence that automatisms yield data which 
the conscious individual cannot achieve unaided. Take the “one horse 
dawn experiment,’ the effort to convey a Greek phrase to Mrs. 
Verrall. Despite the fact that the thought was at various times in 
the experimenter’s mind (both supraliminally and subliminally) and 
available as the target for a period of months, it was only through 
automatism that success was finally achieved. In thé classical cross- 
correspondence “Hope, Star and Browning,’’* the successful trans- 
mission to automatists in Britain of a message formulated quite inde- 
pendently was accomplished through automatic writing in which ref- 
erence to Browning’s “Abt Vogler” expresses a theme given in Mrs. 
Piper’s trance. 

Sut in setting up an experiment to test the relation of degree of 
dissociation to degree of success in paranormal processes, one notes 
the distinction made by Margaret Reeves’ between the conditions 
operating in spontaneous cases and in experimental cases. In devel- 
oping the implications of Kurt Lewin’s topological psychology, Reeves 
makes it clear that in spontaneous cases the type of dissociation which 
is operative is the temporary removal of an outer shell or hull con- 
sisting of the daily preoccupations of the conscious, waking individual. 


1 
i 


“Cases,” Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 38, 1944, pp. 48-52. 
2 Trubner & Company, 1886. 

3 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 20, 1906, pp. 156-67. 

4 Piddington, J. G., “A Series of Concordant Automatisms,” Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. 22, 1908, pp. 31-416, especially 59-77. 

5“A Topological Approach to Parapsychology,” JournaL A.S.P.R., Vol. 
38, 1944, pp. 72-82 
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When this outer shell is removed, he withdraws from the world into 
sleep, or trance, or a state of abstraction. There may then be a 
profound release of the deeper capacities. In experimental cases, on 
the other hand, the experimenter must employ relatively superficial 
‘motivation such as curiosity, or the desire to gratify the experimenter, 
or win a prize; consequently, dissociation will have a very much less 
marked effect because nothing much is happening in the deeper 
strata. But when the motives which are near the surface are them- 
selves activated, as in a furious and successful effort towards high 
scores, nothing is to be gained by dissociation. 

Indeed, if this is the case, some questions emerge regarding the 
logic of attempting to test by experimental methods those hypotheses 
which are most reasonable in relation to spontaneous phenomena. In 
the spontaneous cases, Nature often hurls at us profoundly moving 
dynamic forces which we can only occasionally control in the labo- 
ratory; and the attempt to find in the general population individuals 
who will behave as if they were successful recipients of spontaneous 
cases may be based upon a misconception of the problem. In this 
matter of testing for ESP, I am afraid that my colleagues and I have 
often resembled the bees described by Samuel Butler, which wandered 
into the house through the open windows on a summer day, attacked 
the flower designs on the wallpaper, and followed them slowly to the 
ceiling. Then they began at the foot of the wall nearby and worked 
their way hopefully to the ceiling again, and so on across the room; 
learning, it would appear, rather little by the experimental method 
of hypothesis testing. It seems likely that our attempts to obtain 
positive results in telepathy and clairvoyance with the mass of people 
is going to be successful only when we have fully analyzed the prob- 
lem of motivation and of working atmosphere. I suspect that in many 
of the successful mass experiments some favorable psychological 
factor in the atmosphere was achieved, and that it is not worth while 
to perform such experiments unless one tries to learn more about 
such atmospheres. We know as yet very little about them. In Rhine’s! 
and Tyrrell’s* experiments the subject’s enjoyment of the task seems 
to be an asset, and in Rhine’s early work the likelihood of a positive 
result was made so real and compelling to the subjects that they felt 
they must “stand and deliver.” But our present formulations are 
naive, and we have years of work to do before we can define the 
favorable states for a given individual in a given task. 

For if and when it is finally established that all human beings by 
virtue of their needs and their capacity to free themselves from intra- 
psychic barriers are capable of paranormal processes, it will only be 


1 Extra-Sensory Perception, 1934. 
2“Further Research in Extra-Sensory Perception,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 44, 
1936-37, pp. 99-166. 
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because we have in the meantime learned much more both about needs 
and about barriers. What we know today is hardly more than the 
clue to a clue. There is no direct evidence that the successful sub- 
jects reported by Soal and Goldney,! Tyrrell, Rhine, Martin and 
Stribic,? for example, differ essentially from other people either in 
their needs or in the barriers to the cognitive activities which express 
these needs. 

If we ask, then, what more we must find out to do better research, 
we might first stress the great complexities through which needs and 
barriers evolve in childhood before they take the form revealed in 
adult personality. One finds, for example, that childish needs undergo 
what Freud calls cathexis, or what McDougall calls a process of sen- 
timent formation. It is not the needs in their raw infantile form but 
a complex and elaborate pattern of needs that constitutes the going 
concern of the adult individual. In order to work effectively with the 
question of his needs, we should have to know, so to speak, what 
the paranormal means to him; what he sees in the process, how he 
feels towards it, as it relates to the possibility of making contact 
with the world outside his immediate orbit of experience. We should 
have to know in what way he protests against the restrictions of time 
and space; the nature of his adventuresome challenge of an unknown 
world. We must also know the specific meanings, direct and sym- 
bolic, which are served by the particular content, the particular draw- 
ings or card-symbols towards which he reaches out. In the same way, 
we need to know very much more than we know about the nature of 
barriers and their removal. It may be that in one person the mind is 
like a city built on islands interconnected with strong and _ solid 
bridges. Dissociation would be like the breakdown of one or more of 
the bridges, and could be overcome only by arduous reconstruction. 
Another mind might have the easy dissociability of a system of draw- 
bridges, with an easy-break, easy-make, every few minutes or hours. 
It is almost certain that most barriers are of a still more complex 
sort, to which psychoanalysis and other deep probing methods have 
pointed. The paths of association or interconnection are criss-crossing 
lines almost like the lines of communication in a military terrain; 
devious, complex, irregular, and subject to bombardment as well as 
natural erosion, so that it would take a combination geologist-map- 
maker-tactician to figure out the possible lines of communication and 
of rupture of communication which are the most important in any 
given terrain at any given time. 

1“Experiments in Precognitive Telepathy,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 47, 1943, pp. 
? 50 
= a "Studies in Extra-Sensory Perception: I. An Analysis of 25,000 Trials,” 

urnal of Parapsychology, Vol. 2, 1938, pp. 23-30, and “Studies in Extra- 


Sensory Perception: II. An Analysis of a Second Series of 25,000 Trials,” 
thid., Vol. 2, 1938, pp. 287-95 
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This mode of thinking would suggest that great progress is to be 
expected from psychoanalytic studies. This does not mean that any- 
one must accept any theory which does not intellectually appeal to 
him; but it means that deep-level exploration of unconscious psychic 
structures, in all their infinitely complex dynamics, is a major tool for 
psychical research. In this belief, the group of medical men and 
women, mostly psychoanalysts, who have recently constituted them- 
selves the Medical Section of the American Society for Psychical 
Research, have embarked upon studies which may throw light upon 
telepathic dreams and other paranormal processes which appear in 
their practice. This line of inquiry, initiated by Freud! himself over 
twenty years ago, has been carried forward by Servadio,? Eisenbud,’ 
Ehrenwald,* Pederson-Krag,> and others. 


More light on the unconscious may also be expected from the use 
of the projective methods -of personality diagnosis, not only by the 
group method mentioned earlier, but by intensive analysis of indi- 
vidual predispositions. Not only the Rorschach but many other meth- 
ods such as free drawing and painting, and graphological techniques, 
promise a good deal for the next few years, in relation to the tangled 
skein of unconscious intercommunication between the various aspects 
of psychic structure. All of this is ultimately directed by the belief 
that if once the complex blockages at an unconscious level may be 


removed, one may move towards understanding and control of the 
paranormal. 


IV 


This is, of course, a long-range goal, a matter of many years. But 
even when all of this has been accomplished and stands in full stature 
before us, I must confess that I believe that beyond both needs and 
barriers there is a tertium quid. There is, I suspect, some supple- 
mentary principle, or indeed, some over-arching all-encompassing 
principle. To introduce my tertinm quid, I will tell you the odd story 
of Lillian Levine. 


Lillian Levine was one of a group of Hunter College women who 


1 New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-analysis, 1933. 

2“Psychoanalyse und Telepathie,” Imago, Vol. 21, 1935, pp. 489-97. 

3“Telepathy and Problems of Psychoanalysis,” The Psychoanalytic Quar- 
terly, Vol. 15, 1946, pp. 74-9: “The Dreams of Two Patients in Analysis inter- 
preted as a Telepathic Réve ad Deux,” ibid., Vol. 16, 1947, pp. 39-60, and 
“Analysis of a Presumptively Telepathic Dream,” The Psychiatric Quarterly, 
Vol. 22, 1948, pp. 103-35. 

4“Telepathy in Dreams,” British Journal of Medical Psychology, Vol. 19, 
1942, pp. 313-23, and “Telepathy in the Psychoanalytic Situation,” tbid., Vol. 20, 
1944, pp. 51-62. 


S“Telepathy and Repression,” The Psychoanalytic Quarterly, Vol. 16, 1947, 
pp. 61-8 
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came to our laboratory in a group experiment under the direction of 
Mrs. Dale.! Miss Levine sat in an experimental room operating a 
signal set which required her only to depress one or another of five 
keys, to indicate which of five cards she guessed to be the target in 
a randomly prepared series. In another room sat Dr. Ernest Taves, 
who witnessed the experiment, and Mrs. Dale, the experimenter, with 
a deck of ESP cards, from which one card at a time was removed 
and exposed as a target. Well, as Miss Levine began a run she got 
15 consecutive calls co. rect. Since these cards were set up by random 
numbers, and the odds of one in five remain constant throughout the 
operation, it is about a one in thirty-thousand million shot to succeed 
in 15 consecutive calls. 

Hot on the trail of this bizarre phenomenon, we attempted to get 
some sort of clue as to what Miss Levine had done. The most that we 
could find out was that she had looked at the radiator in the room in 
which she sat, and had seemed to see the various symbols, like crosses 
and waves, in the rhythmic protuberances and recesses on the side of 
the radiator. So far she was like the man who saw his friend’s “death 
mask.” She had not, however, been in any marked trance or ab- 
stracted state. In fact, when she saw these images in the radiator, it 
did not really mean the kind of seeing that one has with a crystal 
vision, but rather the kind of half-seeing, half-imagining which occurs 
in responding to a cloud or a Rorschach test. We proceeded, of 
course, to give Miss Levine a Rorschach test, and we wearied her a 
good deal, I think, with attempts to probe into what happened. But 
we got nowhere. We did not find out anything so very unique about 
Miss Levine’s needs or intrapsychic barriers. Even if we had done so, 
we should still be unable to explain how she fell into the successful 
groove and how she fell out again. We are not in a mood to say that 
such an amazing performance is “just one of those things.” Rather, 
we are inclined to say that psychical research is full of cases of our 
tertium quid, cases in which the maximum you can do with the theory 
of needs and with the theory of barriers still leaves you with some- 
thing big upon which you still cannot get your fingers. For the point 
is that something new and different happened suddenly to her— 
perhaps a deep-level contact with Mrs. Dale, perhaps a basically dif- 
ferent way of orienting herself to her task. But what happened was 
not a gradual drifting away and back; it was a clean break with her 
usual procedure 

I have wondered whether the Shakespeare plays have not attempted 
to tell us the same thing. Notice, for example, the playwright’s han- 
dling of Banquo’s ghost. The phantasm appears suddenly, sharply— 


1“A Further Report on the Midas Touch,” Journar A.S.P.R., Vol. 37, 1943, 
pp. 111-18 
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cleanly, one might say. Macbeth does not toy with the question 
whether he is suftering from a hallucination of the “heat-oppressed 
brain” ; he screams: “Thou canst not say I did it.” When the appari- 
tion disappears, Macbeth instantly recovers, exclaiming, ““Why, now, 
being gone, I am a man again!” The playwright, as if to reinforce 
his intention, has actually given us stage directions: twice the Ghost 
enters, and twice “exit Ghost.” One is not dealing in such instances 
with the normal waxing and waning of human needs or of human 
barriers relative to such needs; one is not simply reaching out and 
making some sort of contact with the vast world outside; rather, 
something is invading the individual, invading almost in the sense 
which Myers used in Phantasms of the Living. The process of psi- 
gamma, as Professor Thouless and Dr. Wiesner! name it, is action 
not only by the individual, but upon the individual. 


The exploration of the tertium quid seems to lead to a result 
largely foreseen by Myers and Mrs. Sidgwick. This result, I believe, 
has the regular characteristics of a new scientific idea in the sense 
that such ideas are likely at first flush to be quite shocking; then 
after a moment’s catching of the breath, they are likely to appear 
utterly banal, obvious, not worth the point of making, and then third, 
as one thinks over the two earlier phases of one’s thought, one 
begins to say, “Well, this is after all a different way of looking at 
things; let us set up experiments to see whether one can predict the 
outcome more accurately from the new formulation than one can from 
the old.” 

So, for whatever my suggestion may be worth, I will suggest that 
the third clue to the paranormal lies beyond the realm of needs and 
barriers, indeed that it does not lie inside of human personality at all, 
whether in its generic or in its individualized aspects. I believe, on 
the contrary, that it is strictly interpersonal; that it lies in the rela- 
tions between persons and not in the persons as such. If it be ob- 
jected immediately that it must be personal if it is to be interpersonal, 
then let me plead that there is all the difference in the world between 
our stretching the conception of the personal to the breaking-point 
and on the other hand, our burning all our individualistic bridges 
behind us, and saying that the world of interpersonal phenomena is a 
world which must be faced on its own terms; pursued in its own 
right; its laws made clear and recognized to be essentially different 
from those laws which apply to individuals. I would plead for the 
direct empirical study of the laws of the interpersonal; the functions 
of an interpersonal field. I suggest that it is not within the individual 
psychic structures, but within certain specific relations between the 


1“The Psi Processes in Normal and ‘Paranormal’ Psychology,” Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. 48, 1947, pp. 177-96. 
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psychic structure of one individual and the psychic structure of 
another that our clue lies; or if you like, that the phenomena are, so 
to speak, transpersonal, just as they are, indeed, transspatial and trans- 
temporal. 

In this audience are investigators who have done much to confirm 
this view, however little they may think of the theoretical interpre- 
tations I would put upon their work. For did not Soal and Goldney! 
tell us that the telepathic gifts of B.S. were not liberated by all situ- 
ations, nor by all agents, but only under certain conditions, with 
certain people serving successfully as agents and others utterly un- 
successful in the attempt? Did they not clearly demonstrate that the 
powers were not the powers of B.S., but the powers, so to speak, of 
certain couples—or, indeed, powers expressed by certain field situa- 
tions in which experimenters, agents, and percipients were all essen- 
tial dynamic constituents ? 

Has not Dr. Soal told us in his Myers Memorial Lecture? about the 
extraordinary phenomenon of divided agency? Mrs. Stewart can re- 
ceive telepathically from two agents, neither of whom actually knows 
the picture to be transmitted. One of them knows the spot where 
the target picture lies but not what picture it is, and the other knows 
what pictures lie at 5 given spots, but not which spot will be selected 
as the target location. Here is a field function with a vengeance. 
This is indeed reminiscent of the hypothesis offered by Mrs. Sidgwick, 
according to which a sitter’s mind acts in such a way as to establish 
a relation between the medium and a distant living person, so that 
the interaction of at least three personalities is involved. 

This would mean that systematic, sensitive, resourceful investiga- 
tions of the personalities of experimenters as well as of subjects, need 
to be taken, and of the interrelations of personality. I would like to 
quote here an observation of Schmeidler’s* made on the basis of one 


of her studies of group atmospheres as they relate to clairvoyance 
tests: 


“T should like to generalize from the results in some such way 
as this: in a group which considered the atmosphere of the experi- 
ment to be unpleasantly cold and intellectual, only the subjects 
who were themselves rather cold and intellectual responded posi- 
tively and made good scores. In the other experiments a different 

1 See footnote 1, p. 12 
2“The Experimental Situation in Psychical Research,” being the Ninth 
Frederic W. H. Myers Memorial Lecture, Society for Psychical Research, 1947. 


3 “Discussion of the Trance Phenomena of Mrs. Piper,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 
15, 1900-1901, pp 16-38 


4“Personality Correlates of ESP as Shown by Rorschach Studies,” Journal 
of Parapsychology, Vol. 13, 1949, p. 30. 
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atmosphere was established, and a different personality pattern 
in the subjects led to successful responses. 


“If this generalization is correct, what are its implications ? One 
conclusion would be that my research does not show the person- 
ality correlates of ESP ability as such, but only of ESP ability 
under the particular conditions of the experiment. Whenever the 
situation varies widely from these conditions, we can expect the 
optimum personality pattern to vary also.” 


If for no other reason than to stimulate discussion, I would go on 
to urge that if some one other than Dr. Soal, let us say Dr. Q., had 
been systematically scouring this country for gifted ESP subjects, 
using an equally objective and severe method, he might have found 
that B.S. was a poor subject, and that someone else, let us say, 
X.Y.Z., gave consistent, positive results. Indeed, what did happen 
when B.S. was tested by a prearranged telepathy method to see if he 
could get an agent’s thought at the time? He failed; and it was only 
later discovered that he had his own way of functioning in this situa- 
tion, namely, with reference to the future and the past. What about 
the people whose way of functioning we have not yet happened to 
discover? Are they gifted or non-gifted, or is the answer relative to 
the method? Again, forgive me when I say I am confused when I 
hear people tell us that we should spend all our time looking for good 
subjects. Can we really be sure that there are any good subjects in an 
absolute sense? Individual endowment, like that of B.S. and Mrs. 
Stewart, is of the utmost importance; but the endowment appears in 
relation to a particular task, method, and personal setting. It is true, 
and very important, that B.S. and Mrs. Stewart scored with several 
agents. It is true that Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Leonard have exhibited 
brilliant powers with many sitters. If what I am urging is sound, 
there should be found in certain gifted individuals a great many “open 
lines” of interpsychic communication, so to speak; but these are still 
dependent on a larger context. 


Interpersonal factors released by the experimenters are certainly 
major factors in such contexts. 


One of the outstanding things about the Duke University research, 
I think, has been the inculcation of certain attributes in certain ex- 
perimenters which make it possible for them to set free something 
with certain individual subjects. This does not mean that they can 
always set it free, nor that what they obtain from one subject is the 
same as what they obtain from another. But my mind goes back to 
the vear 1934, in which I first visited Rhine at Duke University, and 
saw the rugged force of the demands which he made upon his co- 
workers and subjects. In the light of his glowing intensity, it became 
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possible to begin to understand the accounts given in his book of the 
way in which he had driven some of his subjects in the demand to 
get extrasensory phenomena. It may well have been this intensity 
which produced the results—including some of the best-authenticated 
long distance results which we have in all this field. In the case of 
Schmeidler’s studies in clairvoyance I believe the results may well 
have arisen from a very different kind of intensity, namely her sheer 
unwillingness to let people fail. And it was, I am convinced, the in- 
tensity of Mrs. Dale’s' devotion to her first independent PK experi- 
ment, of which she was so proud, and in which so much ego was 
invested, from which her brilliant positive results emerged. Whately 
Carington’s methods were successful time and again with groups that 
he organized, and which caught his spirit; but no such comparable 
results have been easily obtainable away from the white heat of his 
own brilliant personality. There must, of course, be the fullest pos- 
sible control whether the intensity level is high or low. 


I doubt whether we can go on with the tradition that an experi- 
menter—any experimenter—undertakes to test a subject—any sub- 
ject—with a standard method—any standard method—for ESP or 
PK. If an experimenter in the abstract tests a subject in the abstract 
with a method in the abstract, experience shows that we can be 
pretty certain that we shall have nothing to show for our pains. I 
am much gratified to note in the most recent number of the S.P.R. 
Journal that Dr. West has ably stated the case for individualizing 
the method of testing. 

Sut I am really asking you to consider a rather simple, naive, and 
disturbing hypothesis, a conception which points not to the solitary 
grandeur and rugged independence of personality, as we like to con- 
ceive it, but to personality as a node or region of relative concentra- 
tion in a field of vast and complex interpenetrating forces, in which 
none of us is completely individualized any more than he is com- 
pletely washed out in a cosmic sink of impersonality. Our roots lie 
between the personal and the impersonal, between the I and the It, 
between the local and the universal, between the present and the time- 
less. Here, one comes close to some classical conceptions both of 
India and of our Western tradition, which suggest the relativity of 
our independence and separateness from one another, and indicate that 
the anchorage of our personal natures in the circumstances of the 
moment and of the place may perhaps be considerably less absolute 
than is supposed. Just as the field theory of Clerk-Maxwell has taught 
us to think of the distribution of energy in a time-space rather than 
in terms of little chunks of matter, so in psychology one may find it 


1“The Psychokinetic Effect: The First A.S.P.R. Experiment,” JourNAL 
A.S.P.R., Vol. 40, 1946, pp. 123-51. 
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feasible to think in terms of the field relations that develop to en- 
compass and express a group of persons. 


V 


Along these lines, we find a rich opportunity for closer cooperation 
with psychology, especially social and clinical psychology, so deeply 
concerned as they are with interpersonal relations. Much more can 
be done as clinical methods and methods of research on social groups 
progress. This is why I am in such full agreement with Professor 
Thouless as to the need for an organic unity of psychology and 
psychical research, in which each will throw light upon the other. 

The moral effect of psychical research in breaking down classical 
dogmatism regarding the limitations of the human personality to 
the world of its senses, is beginning to be glimpsed here and there. 
And the methods by which unconscious motivation, blockages to 
communication, interpersonal dynamic effects can be explored in re- 
lation to the paranormal will help us to understand psychological and 
interpersonal dynamics as they appear in daily life. At the same 
time, we in psychical research owe a great debt to experimental and 
clinical psychology. It has over and over again given us new tech- 
niques for the study of motivation, of dissociation, of unconscious 
blocking and unblocking. It has given us projective tests, devices for 
studying atmospheres and interpersonal effects. Just as psychology 
cannot get along without psychical research, so psychical research 
cannot get along without psychology. It is even possible that, as 
Schmeidler and Pratt and Humphrey have suggested, the same gen- 
eral laws which hold in all psychology, laws relating to the structuring 
of the world of perception, relating to the influence of motivation 
upon such structuring, relating to the Gestalt principles of member- 
ship character, closure, salience, relating to the satiation of motives 
and the role of substitutes during such satiation, and indeed all the 
general psychological laws may be found to apply perfectly to para- 
normal perception. At the same time, certain laws emerging first in 
paranormal perception, such as the ability of subjects consistently to 
miss targets to a significant degree, later emerge in normal perception. 

It is possible, in short, that the two worlds are one except for some 
single principle which, so to speak, throws on a particular switch. If 
this should prove to be the case, our attention might ultimately be 
directed to the nature of this switch. It is also possible that the three 
clues suggested, namely, unconscious motivation, dissociation, and 
interpersonal organization or field relationships may prove to be all 
that is needed. It is quite possible that if we can state the interper- 
sonal structure of a situation so fully that its motivational dynamics 
and its intrapsychic and interpsychic barriers can be fully defined, we 
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shall be able to state when and where a particular paranormal process 
will appear. At any rate, I would suggest the experiment of looking 
upon personality as the same subject matter whether it happens to 
be studied by psychologists or by psychical researchers; that we re- 
gard the paranormal as emerging from lawful and ultimately intelli- 
gible factors operative within normal personalities; that we regard 
psychical research and general psychology as interpenetrating and at 
times fusing, and always sharing outlooks and methods; and finally, 
since all psychological phenomena are to some degree individualized, 
that we make the most of all of those methods by which individuality 
may be studied with a view of trying to understand individual para- 
normal gifts; remembering that the individual with his marked gifts 
is never utterly sundered from the less gifted about him, and that 
his special gift is in some degree a function of that interpersonal ex- 
istence which all human personality expresses. 

If this is sound, there is equal need in the coming years for two 
types of research: first, a need to continue the exceedingly important 
studies of those individuals who are highly gifted in specific ways, 
such as clairvoyance or precognition, finding why it is that they fluc- 
tuate in the presence of different persons and under different con- 
ditions, and setting up testable hypotheses regarding interpersonal 
dynamics. Secondly, there is a need for mass researches along lines 
in which the group atmosphere or social climates can be fully specified 
and empirically tested. When one gets a group effect, one would at 
once attempt to define what is operating; one would develop such 
clinical methods as have already been used by Humphrey, Schmeid- 
ler, and others, and apply them mercilessly to all participants, in- 
cluding oneself. 


So, as my time draws to a close, you find me pleading for more 
study of those deep resources of human personality of which Frederic 
Myers first made us fully aware, working in close contact with psy- 
chology, psychiatry, and the social sciences; more explicit recognition 
that psychical research has a huge contribution to make to an under- 
standing of human nature; and indeed a willingness to consider the 
possibility, even in times as troubled as our own, that we may do 
our own part to help find a sound basis upon which to predicate the 
oneness of the human family; its fulfilment, through deeper inter- 
personal ties, of its place in its cosmos. 





Long Distance Experiments in Telepathy 


F. BATEMAN AND S. G. SOAL 


In the present article I shall describe two series of experiments at 
long distance which were carried out in 1949 by Mr. F. Bateman 
and myself (S.G.S.) during my tenure of the Perrott Studentship in 
Psychical Research. 

The first series, comprising eight experiments in which the Agent 
was in Cambridge (England) and the Percipient in Richmond near 
London—a distance of some fifty odd miles—was a dismal failure for 
which however some fairly obvious reasons may be suggested. 

The second series, with the Percipient at Merksem near Antwerp 
and the Agent in or near London, was an unqualified success aud 
throws light on several interesting questions. 

I should mention that I had previously carried out some fairly 
successful experiments by means of the telephone between two houses 
in Richmond about 150 yards apart, but as these have already been 
described in my Myers Memorial Lecture, “The Experimental Situa- 
tion in Psychical Research” (p. 53), I shall not go into details here. 


I. The Cambridge-Richmond Experiments 


These experiments were arranged with the kind assistance of Mr. 
C.E.M. Hansel, Secretary of the Cambridge group for Psychical 
Research. Synchronization was effected by means of the 7:00 p.m. 
time signal (Light Prograimme) and the use of stop-watches. The 
material of transmission consisted of the initial letters HKCFT of 
the names of the five animals, Horse, Kangaroo, Camel, Fox, Tiger 
printed on five cards taken from a Lexicon Pack. The scoring sheets 
employed were identical with those used in the Shackleton experi- 
ments,! each sheet containing G (Guess) and A (Actual Card) 
columns for two sets of 25 calls. Four sheets (200 calls) were com- 
pleted at each sitting. Previous to each sitting Mr. Hansel filled in 
the “A” columns of the four sheets with random numbers 1-5 obtained 
in the usual way from tables. 


The method of conducting the experiment at the Cambridge end 
was similar to that described in the Shackleton experiments except 
that it was not necessary to separate the Agent (A), and the Experi- 
menter controlling the Agent (EA) by a screen. Three persons were 
present at every experiment. These were the Agent who looked at 


1“Experiments in Precognitive Telepathy,” by S. G. Soal and K. M. Goldney, 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 47, 1943, pp. 21-150; see also “Soal and Goldney’s Precognitive 
Telepathy Experiments,” by Betty M. Humphrey, Journar A.S.P.R., Vol. 38, 
1944, pp. 139-159. 
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the cards, the Time-keeper (TK) who called aloud the serial numbers 
1-25 at intervals of two seconds, and the Experimenter who indicated 
to A which card he was to lift and look at. On some occasions an 
Observer (OQ) was also present. The cards were laid in a row before 
the Agent and opposite each card was placed a small card bearing 
one of the numbers 1-5 counting from left to right from the Agent’s 
point of view. EA was provided with the lists of random numbers 
and a ruler with which he pointed to the number of the card that the 
Agent was to lift and look at. At the commencement of each sitting, 
the Agent shuffled his five cards and laid them face downwards in 
a row before him. It was arranged for “zero” time to coincide with 
the last pip of the time signal. The Experimenter had a finger on the 
first random number of his first sheet and at plus 60 sec. he indicated 
with a finger the card the Agent was to lift and look at. The Experi- 
menter then lowered his finger to the second number on the list and 
at plus 62 sec. he indicated to the Agent the second card in accordance 
with the random number. (The cards were counted from left to right 
when seen from the Agent’s point of view.) Thus the cards were 
exposed at intervals of two seconds, each card having an exposure 
of two seconds to the gaze of the Agent. At the end of the 25th 
exposure there was a blank interval of 10 sec. and when the pointer 
of the watch was on 60 the Experimenter indicated the first random 
number in the second column of his sheet, and the exposures proceeded 
at intervals of two seconds. There was thus a 10 sec. interval between 
columns and between sheets. At the end of the fourth sheet the Experi- 
menter or Agent registered on his first scoring sheet the order of the 
five cards which had remained unchanged during the experiment thus: 


THKCF 
323 4 5 


The lists of random numbers were in triplicate. One copy was posted 
to S.G.S. as soon as possible and another to Professor C. D. Broad 
while the third was retained by Mr. C.E.M. Hansel. 


At the Richmond end of the experiment Mrs. Gloria Stewart, the 
Percipient, was provided with scoring sheets already numbered 1-8, 
each sheet being triplicated by means of pages of carbon paper in 
between the sheets. At zero plus 60 sec. S.G.S. called aloud “One” 
and Mrs. Stewart wrote down in the first space of the “G” column 
of her first sheet the initial letter of the animal she thought the Agent 
was looking at. At zero plus 62 S.G.S. called “Two” and Mrs. 
Stewart wrote down another letter in the appropriate square. In the 
10 sec. interval following the end of the 25th exposure she was 


warned “Get ready for next column,” or, “Have next sheet ready,” 
as the case might be. 
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A few minutes after the completion of the fourth sheet (200 
guesses) Mrs. Stewart was asked to carry out a “control” experiment 
of another 200 guesses with Mrs. M. Holding as Agent, the two 
being in adjoining rooms, the door between them slightly ajar to 
facilitate hearing. In this experiment S.G.S. acted as EA and was 
separated from A as usual by the 3’ screen with the aperture at which 
the random numbers were presented by EA at the normal rate (50-80 
sec. for 25 calls). The chief object of this “control” was to discover 


whether or not Mrs. Stewart’s faculty was working on this par- 
ticular day. 


At the end of the checking-up of the “control” results S.G.S. left 
the house and posted in the first box on his way to the station one 
copy of Mrs. Stewart’s guesses to Mr. Hansel and a second copy to 
Professor Broad, retaining himself the third. 


The checking of results in the long distance experiments was thus 
carried out independently by S.G.S. and by C.E.M.H. I usually 
received Mr. Hansel’s random number sheets by 5:00 p.m. on the 
following day. 

At the last two of the eight sittings the interval between successive 
exposures was by arrangement with C.E.M.H. increased from 2 sec. 
to 3 sec. with an interval of 45 sec. between successive columns of 25. 


I will now describe the progressive conditions of these eight experi- 
ments. All the Cambridge sittings were held ait 59 Park Street, the 
lodgings of C.E.M.H., and the Richmond sittings at 18 Marchmont 
Road, the residence of Mrs. Stewart. 


For the first experiment on 21/1/49 the Agent was a Mr. V. 
Idelson and neither the name of the Agent nor the precise location 
of the experiment in Cambridge was known either to Mrs. Stewart 
or to S.G.S. 

For the second experiment on 28/1/49 the Agent (owing to Mr. 
Idelson’s failure to attend a second time) was a Mrs. Molyneux who 
was C.E.M.H.’s landlady, but this fact was unknown to anyone present 
at Richmond at the time of the experiment. 


Before the third sitting on 4/2/49 Mrs. Stewart was told that the 
Agent would be Mrs. Molyneux and the address in Cambridge. She 
was also provided with a photo of the Agent which was placed in 
view on the mantelpiece during the experiment for her to look at if 
she so desired. At each of the three following sittings the Agent was 
still Mrs. Molyneux and her photo remained on the mantelpiece. 


A few minutes before the fifth sitting on 17/2/49 Mrs. Stewart 
was shown a photo of the card-table at Cambridge with an old violin 


resting on it, which was intended to serve as a K-object (in Carington’s 
sense). 
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sefore the sitting on 24/2/49 Mrs. Stewart was provided with a 
detailed sketch of the room at 59 Park Street and a written description 
of the manifold objects in this room. In these, however, she appeared 


to take little interest. Nor would she often turn her eyes to the photo 
of Mrs. Molyneux. 


After the sixth experiment I suggested to Mr. Hansel that he 
should try a change of Agent and for the last two sittings on 4/3/49 
and 11/3/49 a Mr. Reynolds was Agent. I did not however in London 
know the name of the new Agent until after the seventh experiment 
and it was not told to Mrs. Stewart at all. 

The various results and conditions of the eight experiments and of 
the “controls” which followed each experiment are tabulated on page 
25. 

It is quite clear from this table that except possibly for two or 
three occasions Mrs. Stewart’s faculty was not in abeyance during 
the period of the experiments and that she was highly successful with 
Mrs. Holding acting as Agent in the next room but that she failed 
completely in all the long distance tests. Indeed the only interesting 
feature is an odd column which showed a score of 13/24 precognitive 
(+ 1) hits but as a whole the total scores on + 1 or +2 hits are 
without significance. 

The failure of the long distance experiment when contrasted with 
the success of the short range experiments is at first sight disquieting. 
Was there after all some sort of auditory leakage which might 
account for the so-called transference of thought between persons in 
adjoining rooms? But the striking success of the London-Antwerp 
series put all such doubts at rest. 


One obvious and probably most important difference between the 
Cambridge-London tests and the “control” tests with Mrs. Holding 
lies in the fact that whereas Mrs. Stewart had already met Mrs. 
Holding in the autumn of 1947 and liked her she had made no per- 
sonal contact whatever with any of the Cambridge Agents or with 
the Experimenter, Mr. Hansel. The case of Mrs. Holding is an 
interesting one. She wrote to me some time in 1945 on hearing a 
broadcast [ had given and proffered her assistance with experiments. 
I did not, however, invite her to a sitting until October, 1947, at 
which time Mrs. Stewart was just beginning to recover her powers 
after a rather low ebb. Mrs. Holding came and acted as Agent on 
two occasions but scored only chance results. But her enthusiasm 
for Psychical Research was obvious and the vivacity of her conversa- 
tion at once (or very soon) attracted Mrs. Stewart. Mrs. Holding 
turned up on a third occasion and posed for a photograph which 
appears in the Myers lecture. On this occasion no sitting was held. 
When, therefore, I again invited her assistance in January, 1949, 
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Cambridge Hits on Hits on 
Date Agent Actual Card “Control” Conditions 


21/1/49 = Mr. V. Idelson 31/200 53/200 Name of Agent un- 
known to S.G.S. or 
to Mrs. S. Exact 
location unknown. 


28/1/49 . Molyneux 53/200 Name of Agent un- 
known at Richmond 
but address at Cam- 
bridge known to Mrs. 











4/2/49 . Molyneux Photo of Agent 
shown to Mrs, S. and 
placed on _ mantel- 
piece. Name also told 
to Mrs. S 


11/2/49 - Molyneux Photo of Mrs. M. on 
mantelpiece during 
experiment. 


17/2/49 . Molyneux Photo of Agent 
on mantelpiece. Photo 
of Card-table with 
Violin as K-object 
shown to Mrs. S. 


24/2/49 . Molyneux Photo of Agent 
on Mantelpiece. 
Sketch of room and 
description of con- 
tents shown to Mrs. 
S. before experiment. 


4/3/49 Mr. J. Reynolds Name of new Agent 
unknown to. either 
S.G.S. or Mrs. S. 
Cards shown at 3 
sec. intervals instead 
of at 2 sec. intervals. 


11/3/49 +Mr. J. Reynolds 54/200 Name of Agent 
known to S.G.S. but 
not to Mrs. S. Cards 
at 3 sec. intervals. 




















Totals 298/1600 393/1600 
Dev. — 22 + 73 


Critical — 1.38 + 4.56 
Ratio 











she was well acquainted with Mrs. Stewart. She immediately showed 
herself to be a successful Agent and has since been one of the two 
most devoted supporters of the experiments. Regularly, every Friday, 
after a day’s work in an office she has travelled several miles to 
assist us. 
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The other is Mrs. Yvonne Hales, the pianist, who has been a main 
prop of the experiments since 1945. As an Agent I consider Mrs. 
Hales to be on a par with Mrs. Holding. But their personalities are 
very different. Mrs. Hales is the sensitive artist, quiet and reserved 
except with her intimates while Mrs. Holding apparently finds no 
difficulty in talking to anyone. Both these ladies are now firm friends 
of Mrs. Stewart, and I decided to employ them both as Agents in the 
London-Antwerp experiments. 

But quite apart from any question of the Agent there is another 
factor which may have adversely affected the success of the Cam- 
bridge series. By an unfortunate oversight we omitted to test the two 
stop-watches for synchronization. I have since found that unless the 
watches are of the highest quality one may gain or lose on the other 
as much as two or three seconds in the interval of 12 minutes occupied 
by the experiment. It is very possible, therefore, that the Agent and 
Percipient may have been quite out of step. 

It seems clear then that the conditions at the Cambridge end of the 
experiment were not altogether satisfactory. There were, for instance, 
sudden changes of Agent that were sometimes unanticipated by the 
people at the London end. 


I shall now pass on to the more interesting serjes—the London- 
Antwerp experiments. 


II. The London-Antwerp Experiments 


When I learned in May that Mrs. Stewart had made arrangements 
to leave England for a month or five weeks’ holiday in Belgium, I 
decided to make the most of the opportunity in order to carry out 
“distance” experiments. Mrs. Stewart was due to leave on June 3rd, 
but she informed us that during the first fortnight she would be 
staying at hotels where she might experience great difficulty in 
obtaining suitable helpers or a quiet room provided with a wireless 
set. However, by the 17th of June she would be settled at the home 
of a friend, Mr. J. Beylemans, at Merksem near Antwerp. I was 
assured that this gentleman was interested in the subject and could 
be relied upon, if given suitable instructions in writing, to carry out 
his task with the stop-watch. 

It was decided, therefore, that the first experiment should take place 
at 7:00 p.m. on 17/6/49 and that experiments should thereafter be 
carried out at the same time on each Monday and Friday evening 
until her return to England. It was arranged that Mrs. Y. Hales 
should be the Agent on the Monday evenings, sitting in her house at 
22 Denbigh Gardens, Richmond, about-150 yards away from Mrs. 
Stewart's home. By kind permission from Mr. and Mrs. W. Harwood, 
friends of Mrs. Holding, it was decided that the experiments on 
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Friday evenings should take place at Mr. Harwood’s flat at 71 Jermyn 
Street, London, W. 1., and that Mrs. Holding should be the Agent. 
Mrs. Stewart had never visited this flat but she had of course fre- 
quently visited Mrs. Hales’ house. Exactly 200 guesses were to be 
carried out each evening; it was felt that 400 would be too great a 
strain on the Experimenters. My immediate task was to secure two 
stop-watches that synchronized efficiently over the 12 minutes which 
each experiment would occupy. After considerable trouble I found a 
pair of watches of good scientific make which, when tested repeatedly 
over a period of 12 minutes, differed from each other by approximately 
0.5 sec. The watches were tested both before and after the experiments, 

I next decided that there should be a three-second interval between 
successive calls. I would take charge of the stop-watch at the London 
end while Mr. Beylemans would use the second watch. I also resolved 
to revert to my original method in which the Agent, having shuffled 
the five cards and laid them face downwards before him in a row, 
lifts each card smartly on getting the random number, glances at 
the face and lets it fall back immediately into its place in the row. 
The Time-keeper was S.G.S. He would call out the serial numbers 
1-25 at intervals of three seconds. A second person (EA) seated at 
the same table with TK and A would have in front of him five cards 
on which were printed in thick type the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. This per- 
son (EA) would have the finger of his left hand (or a small strip 
of card) resting just below the random number on the scoring sheet 
to be used at the next serial call. On hearing the serial call from 
TK, EA would smartly touch the corresponding number card with 
his right hand and on seeing this number the Agent would smartly 
lift up, glance at, and let fall the card in the row corresponding to 
this number, counting from left to right. After making his touch EA 
would immediately slide his finger or piece of card one cell down- 
wards on the scoring sheet so that it rested just below the number 
next to be used. The. interval between the 25th call of one column 


and the first call of the next was for convenience in reading the 
watches adjusted to 18 sec. 


After preliminary practice it was found that the combined opera- 
tions of EA touching the number card and of A lifting the letter card 
would if smartly carried out occupy less than two seconds. In order 
to ensure that Mrs. Stewart should not write down her letter before 
the Agent had looked at her card, allowance had to be made for this 
two seconds’ delay. Zero time was to be the last pip of the 7:00 p.m. 
time signal on the English Light Programme, and Mrs. Stewart was 
instructed to tune in to this programme several minutes before 7 :00 
p.M. At zero time both S.G.S. and Mr.: Beylemans were to start 
their stop-watches. At zero plus 28 sec. S.G.S. would call the serial 
number “One” and Mr. Beylemans would call “One” at zero plus 
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30 sec. Mrs. Stewart was instructed to write down her first guess 
immediately she heard the serial call. If this occupied about 1 sec. the 
conditions should ensure that she had not made her guess before the 
Agent in London had looked at her card. At zero plus 31 sec. S.G.S. 
called “Two” while Mr. Beylemans called “Two” at zero plus 33 sec. 
and so on. Everything depended on the operations being carried out 
smartly and without a hitch. With the exception of one not very 
important lapse to be mentioned later there was no hitch whatever 
at the London end. Exactly how the experiment went in Merksem 
I cannot say with certitude, but the successful results would suggest 
that it went off reasonably well. 


The Experiments 


For the first experiment on 17/6/49 there were present Mrs. 
Holding (A), Mrs. W. Harwood (EA), and S.G.S. (TK). We 
assembled at 6:30 p.m. im the flat at 71 Jermyn Street and some 
time was spent in preliminary practice. S.G.S. had previously prac- 
tised a good many times with the stop-watch in order to familiarize 
himself with the readings. A few minutes before the experiment was 
due to begin the Agent, Mrs. Holding, shuffled the five letter cards 
four times in succession with her eyes shut, thus obtaining four 
“codes” one of which was written at the top of each of the four 
sheets of random numbers which had been prepared by S.G.S. on 
this occasion. The four codes were also copied on to a small card 
which was handed to the Agent. 


During the 18 sec. interval between the end of one sheet and the 
start of the next Mrs. Holding changed the order of her five cards 
to agree with the code on the following sheet. The experiment went 
off without a hitch—the operations of calling, touching, and lifting 
being carried out with perfect precision. When 200 calls had been 
made A, EA, and TK each signed his or her name on every sheet 
of random numbers and either A or EA wrote the date under her 
name. This practice was rigorously adopted at each of the six experi- 
ments. Mrs. Stewart’s sheets were each headed with her name and 
the date in her own handwriting and signed at the bottom by the 
Experimenter, Mr. J. Beylemans. Mrs. Stewart gummed her four 
sheets of guesses in a strong envelope together with an accompanying 
note, affixed a seal, and addressed it to S. G. Soal at Queen Mary 
College. The envelope, was dispatched by registered air mail, to 
England. On each envelope Mrs. Stewart’s name and address were 
written in her own handwriting. 

On receiving each envelope S.G.S. locked it up unopened in a 
drawer of his desk at Queen Mary College. 


The second experiment was carried out on 20/6/49 at the house of 
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Mrs. Hales at 22 Denbigh Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. Mr. T. Hales 
acted as EA, and Mrs. Hales as A. Preliminary practice was given 
to Mr. Hales. The experiment proceeded without a hitch. 

When the envelopes containing Mrs. Stewart’s guesses for the first 
two experiments were received by S.G.S. he took them unopened, 
together with the corresponding sheets of random numbers, to the 
office of Mr. F. Bateman, M.A., one of the Assistant Directors of 
the Civil Service Commission at Burlington House. The guess sheet 
and corresponding sheet of random numbers were placed side by side 
on a table after the two envelopes had been opened under Mr. 
Bateman’s inspection. Mr. Bateman then decoded Mrs. Stewart’s 
guesses into numbers (1-5) by means of the code written on the 
sheet of random numbers and entered these numbers in the empty 
G column of the sheet. S.G.S. took no part in this task but stood 
watching Mr. Bateman. When all the “direct” hits had been ticked 
off and counted and the totals estimated for each experiment, Mr. 
Bateman took charge of both the random number sheets and those 
containing Mrs. Stewart’s guesses. Mr. Bateman took the sheets 
home to estimate + 1, + 2 hits at his leisure. ' 


The results of the first two experiments are shown below. 











Date Place Agent EA Score Critical Ratio 
17/6/49 Jermyn St. Mrs. Holding Mrs. Harwood 63/200 4.06 
20/6/49 Denbigh Mrs. Hales Mr. Hales 58/200 3.18 


Gardens, 
Richmond 








Total 121/400 5.12 





After such an unexpected score both Bateman and I were elated 
and we sent Mrs. Stewart a congratulatory telegram and later a letter. 

The third experiment was held at 71 Jermyn Street, W. 1., on 
24/6/49 on which occasion Mrs. Holding was the Agent while Mrs. 
Harwood acted as EA. The procedure was the same as before in all 
details. Immediately after we had finished, Mrs. Holding remarked 
that she felt sure the results would not be very good. She had a 
feeling that something had gone wrong and when Mr. Bateman came 


to check up the result he found the score was only 46/200, which is 
not significant. 


Change of Location of Agent 


For the fourth experiment on 27/6/49 which Mrs. Stewart expected 
to be held at 22 Denbigh Gardens, we decided, unknown to her, to 
hold the sitting at her own home at 18 Marchmont Road. This was 
situated 150 yards away from 22 Denbigh Gardens. 
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At this experiment Mrs. Hales was Agent but as Mr. Hales had 
to be unavoidably absent we arranged for Mrs. Holding to come 
and act as EA. 


After Mrs. Stewart’s guesses had been received for this sitting the 
two envelopes in my possession were again taken by me unopened to 
Mr. Bateman’s office and the results checked by him without any 
assistance from me. 


The score for the fourth experiment was found to be 59/200 as 
compared with 58/200 obtained when the Agent, Mrs. Hales, was 
in Denbigh Gardens. Clearly the slight change in location unknown 
to Mrs. Stewart did not affect the score. 

We now decided, unknown to Mrs. Stewart, to shift the next 
experiment, due on 1/7/49, from 71 Jermyn Street, W. 1., a distance 
of several miles to the home of Mrs. Holding at 13 The Crescent, 
Dollis Hill Lane, N. W. 2. 

Neither Mrs. Stewart nor I had ever before visited this address. 
On this occasion Mrs. Holding was Agent and Mr. Ray Whelan 
acted as EA. Mr. Whelan also shuffled the five cards and made out 
the four codes to be used in the experiment. Of this experiment. Mrs. 
Holding predicted: “Not very good but better than the last (46).” 

The score found by Mr. Bateman was 63/200 which is exactly the 
same as that obtained in experiment I with Mrs. Holding sitting at 
71 Jermyn Street. Again we see that change of location even to a 
place that is strange to the Percipient does not affect the score. 


Agents in Opposition 


We had previously done a great many experiments in which two 
Agents acted in “opposition” (i.e., at each call they were looking at 
different cards) so for our sixth and final long distance experiment 
I decided to put Mrs. Holding into opposition with Mrs. Hales, 
unknown to Mrs. Stewart. As this last experiment fell on a Monday, 
4/7/49, Mrs. Stewart would naturally suppose Mrs. Hales to be 
the Agent, and to impress this belief on her mind I sent her a letter 
two days before the sitting reminding her that the Agent on July 4th 
would be Mrs. Hales. 

With our experimental set-up two Agents are easily put into opposi- 
tion by letting them use conflicting codes, while using the same 
sequence of random numbers. Thus one Agent might arrange his 
cards in the order H T K C F while those of the second Agent could 

1 345 
be as follows: rCHAT 
3 


Consequently when say 


~] 


K 
45 
E/ 


A is pointing to the random number 3, 
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the first Agent will be looking at K and the second at H. The experi- 
ment was held at 22 Denbigh Gardens, the place expected by Mrs. 
Stewart. 

Unfortunately on this occasion there was no one to act as EA and 
I had to perform both the functions of TK and EA. I managed this 
by reading off every three seconds a random number from the sheet 
instead of a serial number. To do this successfully I kept the fore- 
finger of my left hand just below the number which was next to be 
called. On hearing say 5 the Agent simply lifted and looked at 
momentarily the fifth card in her row. The two Agents sat apart at 
different ends of the table, each with her five cards arranged as above 
in conflicting codes. Previous to the start of the experiment S.G.S. had 
shuffled the five cards 4 times in succession with his eyes shut thus 
obtaining the 4 codes to be used by Mrs. Hales. From these four 
arrangements, conflicting codes were constructed for Mrs. Holding. 
Each Agent was provided with a small card on which were written her 
codes for the four sheets. Change of code was effected during the 18 
sec. interval between sheets. To take account of the second that was 
saved by using this method I made the first call at zero plus 29 instead 
of zero plus 28. 

One hitch occurred which might have been serious but for the 
prompt action of Mrs. Hales. At the commencement of Sheet 2, 
S.G.S. in a moment of distraction started to call 1, 2, 3. Like a flash 
Mrs. Hales called “Read the Numbers.” Her quick mind had realized 
what was happening. I pulled myself up sharply and came in all 
right on the fourth call with the correct random number. 

Mrs. Stewart brought the guesses for the final sitting back with 
her to England and handed them to me in a sealed envelope on July 
8th on which date a short range sitting was held at her house. 

This and the previous envelope were as usual taken unopened to 
Mr. Bateman’s office where he checked the results watched by me. 

The scores for the final (6th) experiment were as follows: 


Agent Score Critical Ratio 
Mrs. Hales 57/200 3.01 


Mrs. Holding 29/200 —1.94 


This is a good example of what I have termed “‘conscious orienta- 
tion.” The sensitive’s mind was consciously directed towards Mrs. 
Hales and apparently rapport was established with her and not with 
Mrs. Holding—good Agent though she undoubtedly is. The negative 
deviation of Mrs. Holding’s score is curious but it is not significant 
in itself. I should perhaps mention that in three of the six experiments 
the lists of random numbers were prepared a few hours before the 
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experiment by Dr. Allen, Mr. Bateman, and Mr. Blaney respectively— 
all three professional mathematicians. 


Comparison with Short-Range Experiments 


Considered as a whole these six experiments are extremely sig- 
nificant. If we include Mrs. Holding’s score of 29/200 obtained in 
the final experiment we have on the “direct’’ hits a total score of 
375/1400 which gives a positive deviation from chance expectation 
of + 95 — equivalent to 6.3 standard deviations. This gives a value! 
of P< 2x 10°. 

But we naturally ask: How do these London-Antwerp scores 
compare with those which Mrs. Stewart obtains when the Agent is 
in the next room? To answer this question let us look at the scores 
she got with Mrs. Hales on the six Monday evenings immediately 
prior to her visit to Belgium. 


These are as follows: 


Date Score 
25/4/49 62/200 
2/5/49 59/200 
9/5/49 57/200 
16/5/49 57/200 
23/5/49 35/150 
30/5/49 78/250 


One does not need to be a mathematician? to decide, and justly, 
that these are scores of precisely the same order as those she got at 
a distance of several hundred miles. 

The evidence of the present experiments certainly goes to show 
that in telepathic communication it is personality or the linkage of 
personalities that counts and not spatial separation of bodies. This is 
what we might expect on the assumption that brains have spatial 
location and spatial extension, but minds are not spatial entities at all. 

If this is true then there is no sense in talking about the distance 
between two minds and we must consider brains as focal points in 
space at which Mind produces physical manifestations in its inter- 
action with Matter. But this linkage of minds on which telepathy 
appears to depend cannot be conceived in terms of spatial pictures. 
Some day, perhaps, we shall have a language in which to describe it. 


! As the score is selected from five displacement scores the value of P should 
strictly be multiplied by 5 giving P< 10-8. 

2 Omitting Mrs. Holding’s score of 29/200 in the “opposition” experiment the 
total scores for long range and short range experiments are: 
Long range — 346/1200 


Short range — 348/1200 
Thus the results are almost identical. 
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Displacement Scores for London-Antwerp Experiments 





Postcoge Precoge 
Date Agent —2 —!1 0 +1 


17/6/49 Mrs. Holding 28 29 63 50 
20/6/49 Mrs. Hales 39 34 58 43 
24/6/49 Mrs. Holding 27 44 46 36 
27/6/49 Mrs. Hales 29 44 59 44 
1/7/49 Mrs. Holding 33 35 63 31 
4/7/49 Mrs. Hales 27 30 57 50 
4/7/49 Mrs. Holding 40 37 29 38 


Total Hits Obtained 223.0 253.0 375.0 292.0 
Total Hits Expected 257.6 268.8 280.0 268.8 
Deviation —34.6 —158 +95.0 +23.2 
Standard Deviation 14.36 14.66 14.97 14.66 
Critical Ratio —2.4 —1.1 +6.3 +1.6 

















Reviews 


MATTER, MIND AND MEANING. By Whately Carington, with 
a Preface by H. H. Price. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1949. Pp. XX, 257. $3.75. 


The central problem of this book is that of the relation between 
Matter and Mind. Professor Price, however, states in his preface 
that although the first five chapters had been written by Carington 
more or less in their final form prior to his death in 1947, he left 
only a few pencil notes for Ch. VI. This is particularly unfortunate 
since that is where Carington would have formulated his conclusions 
as to that problem. Yet the earlier chapters furnish fairly definite clues 
as to what those conclusions would have been, and Professor Price 
has availed himself of them in writing Ch. VI, which is the expansion 
he provides of Carington’s meager pencil notes. 

The relation between Matter and Mind is one of the classical prob- 
lems of philosophy, and those upon which solution of it depends 
involve some of the thorniest issues in philosophical theory. The book, 
although written as readably as a discussion of those issues can be, 
is thus chiefly a work of philosophical theory. Its interest to readers 
of this JourRNAL therefore lies mainly in the fact that various kinds 
of psychical phenomena, which on the premises under which the 
natural sciences operate seem inexplicable, would on the contrary be 
more or less intelligible on Carington’s premises if these should prove 
sound. Although Carington had done considerable reading and think- 
ing about the philosophical issues involved in the problem of the 
relation between Mind and Matter, he modestly disclaims being 
himself a philosopher. Nevertheless, with an optimism and confidence 
which many philosophers will regard as remarkable, he undertakes 
in this book the task of cleaning up that problem “once and for all”, 
at least in principle and in outline. 

The conception of the universe and of the relation in it between 
Matter and Mind, which Carington reaches, depends on the analysis 
he offers of the meaning of these two words, and indeed of the word 
“meaning” itself. His first chapter consists of an outline of the course 


of the discussion contained in the subsequent ones, to which I turn 
directly. 


Carington intends to be throughout radically positivistic, that 1s, 
“to stick with ferocious resolution to observable fact” boiled down 
to its irreducible elements, instead of embarking on “metaphysical” 
speculations; for these always have failed to clean up the Matter- 
Mind problem. In his second chapter, “The Failure of Metaphysics”, 
he undertakes to show that the failure is inevitable. Both the reason 
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alleged for it, and the tone of the chapter, may be gathered from the 
statement Carington puts at the head of it: “There is nonsense, 
damned nonsense, and Metaphysics”. 


He defines Metaphysics as “the attempt to reach conclusions about 
matters of fact... from @ priori premises; that is to say, from 
axioms, definitions, etc. assumed to be indisputable and self-evidently 
true” (p. 42). Any such attempt, he says, is foredoomed to failure 
because only analytic—that is, tautological—propositions can be 
known a priori, i.e., independently of observation of empirical facts; 
and such propositions, dealing as they do only with the use of 
symbols, can have no relevance to matters of fact. Hence all Meta- 
physics is necessarily “nonsense”, “balderdash”, “meaningless”. 


Without undertaking here any extensive criticism of this argument, 
it may briefly be pointed out that its conclusion depends wholly on 
Carington’s own definition of Metaphysics—a definition, however, 
wide open to the charge of being itself an a priori premise. For 
although some metaphysicians have indeed proceeded in the manner 
that definition describes, most philosophers would say that Meta- 
physics is rather the attempt to reach somehow a comprehensive and 
systematized world-view ; and that this is precisely what Carington 
himself attempts to do. There is little doubt that, in libraries, his 
book will be classified under the heading of Metaphysics, for the rela- 
tion between Matter and Mind is one of the classical problems of the 
branch of philosophy customarily so labeled. Aside from this, it may 
be noted that although Carington postulates that only analytic proposi- 
tions can be known a priori, some highly competent philosophers have 
argued that some synthetic propositions too can be so known.! 

The account of the nature of meaning Carington gives in Ch. III 
is important for the argument of his book because that account is the 
basis of his later contention that to speak either of minds or of 
material objects as substances having properties is “meaningless” or 
“nonsense”. He states that his account of meaning is much the same 
as that of Ogden and Richards?; but where they, who speak in be- 
havioristic terms, say “brain”, Carington would instead say “mind”. 
For the purpose of this review, there is no need to go into Carington’s 
theory of meaning, but only to say that its upshot is that any proposi- 
tion is meaningless if to make any observation tending to verify or 
refute it is inherently impossible, i.e., not simply too difficult to be 
done, but impossible in principle. In so asserting, Carington aligns 
himself with the logical positivists. 


On the basis of that maxim, it would then seem only fair to require 

1 See for instance, C. H. Langford: “A Proof that Synthetic a priori Proposi- 
tions Exist”, Jl. of Philosophy, Jan. 6, 1949, 

2 The Meaning of Meaning, London, 1923. 
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Carington to supply an observational criterion, by which to tell 
whether the unverifiability of any given unverifiable proposition is 
unverifiability “in principle”, or only “in practice”. But he offers none. 
He suggests only that if something has been defined as unobservable, 
then questions about it that would be answerable only through observa- 
tion are unanswerable in principle, and therefore that statements 
purporting to answer them are nonsense, i.e., meaningless in the sense 
of implying a contradiction. 


Sut the statements which he later characterizes as meaningless—in 
particular, that material things, or minds, are substances—are so only 
if (like him and some but by no means all philosophers) one initially 
and gratuitously defines “substances” in a manner implying that they 
are unobservable, cannot interact, are indivisible, etc. Carington’s 
polemic against the employment of the concept of “substance” is thus 
really a polemic only against a certain arbitrary definition of the term, 
but not at all against the use actually made of that term in common 
speech or in science. For there, copper, for instance, is called a sub- 
stance and so is nitric acid; and both are regarded as observable, and 
as actually observed to interact and to be divisible, in a perfectly 
defensible sense of the verb “to observe”. In discarding the concept 
of substance because of the difficulties which a certain arbitrary defini- 
tion of it entails, Carington is gratuitously throwing the baby out with 
the bath water. 

In Chs. IV and V, Carington sketches a world-view which is a 
neutral monism (i.e., a monism neither materialistic nor idealistic) 
akin to that of Bertrand Russell; but, as he believes, more radical. 
His view is that the ultimate constituents of the world—equally of 
material things and of minds—are what he proposes to call cognita 
and cognisables. A cognitum is an immediate object of awareness 
(p. 101), for instance, an expanse of yellow, an acid taste, an odor, 
a pain, dizziness, etc. He holds that these, when not actually cognized, 
exist nonetheless and are then “cognizables”. Their groupings and 
sequences are called “material objects” when they are organized in 
accordance with the kind of laws called physical;! but are called 
“mental” when organized according to certain other laws, viz., those 
called psychological. Groups of cognita and cognizables organized in 


the latter manner, Carington calls “psychons”; but when organized 
in the former, “hylons”. 


Thus, to say “I see a lemon” means nothing more than that I 
cognize an expanse of yellow and interpret it as sign that it is possible 


1On this point, attention may be called to the fact that the laws of physics 
and of the other natural sciences are actually not worded in terms of any such 
entities as Carington’s cognita; and that, until someone. has actually translated 
those laws into such terms (instead of only claiming that it can be done) the 
possibility of doing it remains only a pious opinion, and one highly dubious. 
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for me to cognize also an acid taste, a certain odor, etc., if I but per- 
form certain actions. These, moreover, themselves are to be analyzed 
similarly into groups and sequences of tactile cognita and of kinaes- 
thetic cognita, i.e., cognita of the kind ordinary language would de- 
scribe as feelings of contraction of muscles, strain of tendons, and 
rotation of joints. No such thing as a “substance” or “thing-in- 
itself” in which these cognita inhere is ever observable. Therefore 
Carington holds, the supposition of it is meaningless. 


In view of Carington’s declared intention “to stick with ferocious 
resolution to observable fact”, it is startling to notice how he proposes 
to settle the question whether cognita—e.g., an acid taste, a pain, 
nausea, dizziness, etc.—go on existing even when not being observed. 
He settles it simply by writing: “we define the word ‘exist’ in such 
terms as to make it so”!! 

No technical critique of Carington’s world-view, now briefly out- 
lined, can be undertaken here. For present purposes it will perhaps 
be enough to put into terms of a concrete example what hisdoctrine 
would imply. It would imply for one thing, that such a question as 
“What becomes of your headache when you no longer have it”, which 
seems absurd, would nevertheless be perfectly proper; and that the 
answer would be that that identical ache is still then around some- 
where, and indeed was so before you had it. When you do not have 
it, perhaps somebody else has it (and this means, literally it, not just 
another like it). Or it may be around loose and unattached. Or indeed, 
two persons might actually be sharing it at a certain time, in the same 
literal sense as that in which two adjacent heaps of bricks might have 
a brick in common. Carington’s view would seem to imply that the 
existence of the ache, and of every other cognitum and cognizable, is 
eternal. He regards this sort of supposition as preferable to that of 
some mechanism for the extinction or the creation of the ache at the 
times when it ceases or begins to be experienced. This, of course, is 
only because, although he damns up and down through his book the 
notion of “things-in-themselves”, he has actually made each of his 
“cognizables”, for instance an ache, a wholly self-existent little thing- 
in-itself; for, although it, like all the other ‘cognizables”, is ex- 
hypothesi capable of being observed (where’ Kant’s Ding an sich 
is not), its “being observed” consists on Carington’s view only in its 
joining for the while the organized group of other psychons which 
according to him is all that any mind is. 

If Carington’s world-view were capable—as this reviewer thinks it 
is not—of meeting the many criticisms to which it is open, it would 
have the value of rendering explicable many of the facts established 
by psychical research. Thought-transference would be explicable in 
any one of several ways. For instance, as he proposes, by supposing 
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that, a psychon or group of psychons P having been associated in 
one mind M with another psychon (the “K-idea’”’) once common to M 
and to another mind N, the association so established between P and 
K would tend to bring up P in mind N too, when K again presents 
itself in NV. But one might also suppose that P simply detaches itself 
from M and joins N; or again that P (analogously to the brick men- 


tioned earlier) comes to be identically a part of both M and N at 
the same time. 


Apparitions, visible but not tangible, would be accounted for by 
supposing that, in the sort of case called an apparition, only the visual 
cognita but not the tactile and other ones which normally are also 
constituents of what we call a material object, are organized together 
and presented to the mind that perceives the apparition. For, on 
Carington’s view, there is no reason why al/ the cognita of which a 
material object consists should always stick together. 

\gain, dissociations of personality are obviously possible if a mind 
is a complex of cognita; just as, in an army, which is a complex of 
many soldiers, it is quite possible for the part of it called the infantry 
to separate from the cavalry and function independently. 


Again, because on Carington’s view cognita are not intrinsically 
either material or mental, no difficulty is involved in the supposition 
that matter and mind interact, whether in the brain as in normal sen- 
sation and voluntary action, or outside it as in clairvoyance and psycho- 
kinesis. Indeed, one wonders why Carington (as reported by Miss 
Toksvig, in this JouRNAL for July 1947, pp. 138-9) should have felt 
any particular difficulty in accounting for poltergeist phenomena. 


Capacity to render these various kinds of facts explicable would be 
a virtue of Carington’s world-view . . . tf it were itself defensible 
against the many grave objections to which it is open. But there is 
no reason to assume that such virtue can be possessed only by a neutral 
monism or by one which, like his, discards the common notion of sub- 
stance simply because some philosophers have, as he does, defined the 
word “substance” in a gratuitously puzzle-generating manner. Thus, 
although Carington’s book is interesting, readably written, and cer- 
tainly worth reading, and is free from certain classical philosophical 
superstitions, it seems to this reviewer to be on the whole a somewhat 
amateurish, and in tone unwarrantedly dogmatic attempt to settle 
out of hand a number of the knottiest problems of philosophy. Such 
difficulties in them as he shows to be artificial are more than matched 
by genuine ones in his own proposals. 


C. J. Ducasse 


srown University 
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THE PSYCHIC SENSE. By Phoebe D. Payne and Laurence J. 
Bendit. Foreword by L. A. G. Strong. E. P. Dutton Co., Inc., 
New York, 1949. 224 pp. $2.75. 


This book is an American edition of a work which appeared nine 
years earlier in England under the joint authorship of Laurence J. 
Bendit, a practicing psychiatrist, and his wife, Phoebe D. Payne, a 
clairvoyant. As a collaborative effort, it attempts to synthesize into 
some semblance of theoretical unity material culled from the experi- 
ence of clairvoyants, sensitives, practitioners of Yoga, as well as from 
the data derived from the practice and experience of the authors. In 
his Foreword, L.A.G. Strong remarks, “I commend it . . . to anyone 
who believes that man has a twofold nature and existence .. .” The 
authors base their speculations upon this type of dualistic philosophic 
premise to the point where the “psychic” world begins to loom up 
larger than the “everyday” world, and even threatens, at least by im- 
plication, to have an existence of its own apart from material organ- 
isms. 

The authors attempt to clarify and define their concepts of this 
psychic world. Their efforts to stress the reality of psychic phenomena 
are commendable in intent; they seem, however, in trying to arrive 
at an understanding of the modus operandi of psi, to have indulged 
in wishful thinking and uncritical speculation rather than to have 
dealt with the simple but disturbing reality that, with due credit to 
the experiences of a host of honest sensitives, we know little of the 
relationship of these phenomena to other areas of human needs and 
experiences. Psychiatric and psychologic investigation continue to 
disclose the operation of psi in human relationships. There are no 
objective grounds as yet, however, on which to base the elaborate 
superstructure erected by the authors, involving as it does the inter- 
play of surrounds, whirling chakrams emerging from spinal centers, 
and the assumption of very direct and intimate, although unproven, 
ties between psychic experiences and the coeliac and other sympathetic 
centers. The world as it is almost recedes from view as attention is 
focused on the less tangible matrix of psychic matter forming the sur- 
round or aura which invests the denser physical organism. 

If one can take the theoretical system with a grain of salt, the book 
is of interest as a distillate of the experiences of two individuals who 
come to the study of these phenomena from somewhat different van- 
tage points. Without this grain of salt, however, the theoretical sys- 
tem seems almost anachronistic and might as readily have emerged 
before standard laboratory procedures were worked out and before 
psychoanalytic insights provided the impetus for the study of psi in 
relation to the character structure of the individual. 


MontTacue Uttman, M. D. 





Obituary: Mr. J. W. Dunne 


We regret to report the death of Mr. John W. Dunne, at his home 
in Banbury, Oxfordshire, England, on August 24th, 1949, at the age 
of seventy-three. 

Mr. Dunne was the author of the widely read book, An Experi- 
ment with Time, which described a series of dream experiences of 
his own and similar experiences among his friends in which the past 
and future were blended. The correspondences between the dream 
actions and the following waking hours were unmistakable, and Mr. 
Dunne thought they occurred too frequently to be attributed to chance, 
although he did not regard them as scientific evidence. He reached 


the striking conclusion that precognitive dreams were as normal as 
dreams of the past. 


In summarizing “An Experiment with Time,” the author said it 
was not intended to be anything more than “a general introduction to 
Serialism as a theory of the Universe.’ He felt that a promising field 
of investigation had been opened by his new method of analysis, in 
which he had briefly explored the psychological, physical, theological, 
and teleological aspects of his theory. But exploration proper in these 
several regions he regarded “as the province of specialists more 
directly concerned.” He later expanded his theories in The Serial 
Universe and in The New Immortality. 


Mr. Dunne was an air pioneer who, in 1907, designed and built 
Britain’s first military aircraft. Among his other writings were Sun- 
shine and the Dry Fly, The Jumping Lions of Borneo, and An 
Experiment with St. George. 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
portated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psycho-therapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not unable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 








